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home, but knew not whither he was to go, nor 
what service was for him to do; but was com- 
manded to travel toward a distant part of the 
nation (England), which when he had so done, 
he heard that, at a particular place, a meeting 
or conference was appointed to be held between 
Friends, and John Wilkinson and John Story, 
on account of their separation. Thither he 
found freedom to go, where William Penn, 
Robert Barclay and other eminent Friends, 
were met on the occasion. In a little time 
John Steel had the following testimony to de- 
liver. 

“«The Lord our God, with whom the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge are hid, in an 
acceptable time, in this our age and generation, 
had given his gifts unto his children for the 
gathering of people out of the world. If any 
be unfaithful in the gift, he that gave it will 
take it away, then nothing remains but the 
words, which were learned of the Lord while 
they had the gift; and with these words they 
will war against the Truth and against them 
who have the Gospel order; for they are now 
bringing up new things, which was not in the 
beginning, having the smooth words which 
man cannot see, but as their fruits make them 
manifest, and an inward eye is opened. The 
doctrine of this spirit is so smooth that many 
cannot see a hole in it; but the nature of it is 
to divide Friends asunder like stray sheep: but 
they go about to support this spirit, although 
they have been engaged in‘many services for 
the Lord, and He honored them and gave vic- 
tory, and clothed them with beautiful garments ; 
yet, if they go about to support this wrong 
spirit, their garments shall be torn as the coat 
of a sheep, amongst briars and thorns; for, if 
any who have received the gift, be not faithful 
unto it, the Lord shall do as he hath done— 
confound them out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings; for neither will nor wealth shall 
bear rule among the people of God; but the 
power of the Lord must go over all, and in that 
must the rule be. In the months that are past, 
and the years that are gone, it could not be 
said, we and they; but one God, one people 
and one spirit was known; but in process of 
time an evil spirit and power is entered as 
leaven, whereby it is said we and they. But 
the power of the Lord is to pass over, and by 
it that is to be destroyed; and one power, one 
people and spirit is to be known if ever God’s 
salvation be known ; by that one power of the 
one God, all are made sensible members of that 
body, of which Jesus Christ is head. But in 
process of time, through the subtility of the 
devil, some of these members have been be- 
numbed and lost the sense of feeling ; and now 
several of the sensible members, of which Christ 
is head, have endeavored, time after time, to- 
gether with the help of the head, to seek the 
recovery of the benumbed members, but no 
recovery could be made. What shall be done 
to these members? Shall they be cut off? Nay, 
the council of God is not so in my heart ; but | 
let them be as near the body as may be; that 
if it may be, they may receive again virtue 
from the head, and come to the sense of feeling 
again. They were seeing members, and did 
work for God when they did see; but being 
made numb, they are also blind ; and it is unto 
them as a continual night, and being in the 
blindness they would be working for God, be- 
ing used to go abroad when they were sensible, 
so they would be going abroad when they are 
blind. But what shall be done to these mem- 
bers? Let them be bound; but if it please 


God, while they have a being in these taber- 
nacles let them be loosed—if not, let them be 
bound forever! This is the judgment of God 
upon you, John Story and John Wilkinson. If 
it be not just and equal, reject it if you can.’ 
And to this they were silent. 

“The foregoing testimony came with such 
powerful weight and authority, that, it is said, 
William Penn afterwards remarked to Robert 
Barclay to this purpose: This is neither the 
wisdom of the north nor the eloquence of the 
south, but the power of God through a plough- 
man, and marvellous in our eyes. And it is 
further said, that John’s testimony had such a 
reach upon the meeting, that matters ended 
presently without much dispute.” J. W. 


andnleuipliindapamesane 
Set Thine House in Order. 

If some irresistible power were to say, “Set 
thine house in order, for this year thou shalt 
die,”’ the first act of some would be to make 
their wills, which might be suggested by their 
heirs, if they were disposed to neglect it. Others, 
whose affairs were in a scattered condition, would 
begin to gather and arrange them, so as to make 
the work of executors less difficult. The im- 
pulse of many would be to confess wrong-doing, 
adjust personal difficulties, and cultivate uni- 
versal kindness, especially at home. But a large 
proportion of the population would have no 
higher philosophy than, Let us eat and drink, 
for this year we must die. Blind to the future, 
ignorant of God and of spiritual joys and hopes, 
they would tax nature to its utmost, and shorten 
the period by excess. 

What, however, would a wise man do? Would 
he not reason with himself, “Should I not de- 
termine where I am going, or, if that be impos- 
sible, should I not make some provision which 
will be available in my case?” Especially would 
this be wisdom, since there is a simple method 
of preparation for death, which is at the same 
time the most perfect preparation for life. If 
God and a future life are realities, to love, trust 
and obey God must be the best preparation for 
death. If they are not realities, they are the 
best antidote to fear of death, to the sorrows of 
life, and the greatest support in its trials. 

Yet many a person will make his will, insure 
his life, and arrange his affairs, and even issue 
an order for the erection of his monument, 
without a thought of where he is going. 

There is a legend of a man wrecked at sea and 
borne by the waves to an unknown shore. At 
once he was conducted by the inhabitants to a 
palace, and saluted with reverence. 

Asking an explanation, he was told that 
“once a year the people took some one who 
reached their shores in this way and made him 
king. They obeyed all his commands, and he 
reigned in majesty and splendor for the period 
of a year. 

“«* But what will become of me, then ?’ 

“* You will be placed in an open boat and 
conveyed to an island beyond the horizon, un- 
inhabited and desolate.’ 

“* What will be my fate, then ?’ 

“Tt is to be expected that you will there 
starve.’ 

“ Like his predecessors, the new king at first 
gave himself up to feasting and drinking. But 
toward the close of the year he called his chief 
adviser to him, and said, ‘Am [ still king ? 

“* You are.’ 

“*And will the people obey all my com- 
mands?” 

“« Every one until the last moment.’ 

“Then,” said he, ‘I will devote the rest of 
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the year to sending forward provisions and all 
necessaries for my comfort on that island be. 
yond the horizon.’” 

There was One who said, “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal; for where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also.” 

We wish all our readers a happy New Year, 
We will not wish for them money, nor friends, 
nor health, nor knowledge, nor wide business, 
nor power, nor pleasure; but desire for them 
the wisdom and the grace to seek, first, the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
things which their heavenly Father knoweth 
that they have need of shall be added unto 
them.— Christian Advocate. 


Extravagance in Living. 

I have so often resented the imputation to 
women of extravagance in domestic manage. 
ment, that I hesitate in taking up—in even ac- 
knowledging that there is—the otherside. But 
quite lately I have been led to see that there is 
much which needs to be said in plain words to 
wives and daughters with regard to the pressure 
which they sometimes thoughtlessly bring on 
the bread-winner of the family, the husband 
and father, whose daily work and daily wage 
stand between the household and want, and 
provide for it comfort and luxuries. 

To live beyond our means is an American 
temptation, perhaps it is the most common 
American sin. People desire to appear as well 
as their neighbors ; they wish their homes to be 
beautifully furnished and appointed ; they care 
more than in a former day for elegance in dress, 
and society is more than ever imperious in its 
exactions. Retrenchment is not easy. Ina false 
position one dreads to have poverty suspected. 
Many people lack the moral courage to say sim- 
ply that they cannot afford this or that expendi- 
ture, and both fathers and mothers are oceasion- 
ally weak and cowardly when the question is of 
indulging the caprices of young people, or giv- 
ing an idolized daughter an outfit for the season, 
which they cannot afford. A gray-haired man, 
who has nearly reached his sixtieth year, and 
whose career, through his youth and early man- 
hood, was a succession of honors, is to-day in a 
penitentiary because he could not say “ No” 
when his daughters urged him to a style of liv- 
ing which could be supported only, in his case, 
by systematic theft. 

It is easy to say, and it is often true, that the 
women of a fumily are ignorant of the amount 
they might reasonably spend, because the man of 
the house keeps his affairs to himself. Entire 
candor as to income and outgo should be the rule 
in domestic life, the family thus knowing what 
it could, and what it could not, do in given cir- 
cumstances, and presenting a united front to 
the world. A husband does wisely who takes his 
wife, as it is her right to be taken, into his full- 
est financial confidence. A wife should insist on 
her privilege of sharing knowledge, as well as of 
bearing burdens. But women are not deficient 
in common sense, and the wife of a man on @ 
salary can usually arrive at a very clear con- 
clusion, at least approximately, as to what she 
ought to spend over and above the necessary 
amount for food and clothing. Necessary ex- 
penses are not extravagances. The word tells 
its own story. It is the going beyond bounds, 
the indulging fancies, and gratifying impulses, 
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protest, be it ever so faint, against this carnival 
of blood? Not one sound of disapproval was 
heard, except from the impracticable Friend. 
He constantly, by visits to rulers, by the print- 
ing press and by word of mouth, asserted that 
war was murder, that it was beyond all things 
wasteful and foolish, and that it was absolutely 
and utterly antagonistic to the teachings of Je- 
sus Christ. 

Surely the Friend was in advance of these 
ages. Let us read the Journal of Thomas Chalk- 
ley, an humble disciple and missionary, who 
died in Tortola, West Indies, in 1741. He was 
a vessel owner and captain, and traded, in a 
small way, to the Spanish Main. It moves to 
enthusiasm to read of how he flew his Master's 
colors, traversing our stormy coasts in winter 
and summer, for years. The entire value of his 
vessel and cargo would not have armed the gun- 
deck of one of Killigrew’s frigates, yet as an 
exponent of Christian civilization (advanced 
far beyond the time) worth more than all the 
stately warships that ever floated under Tour- 
ville’s or Russell’s pennants. 

The Quaker first protested against intem- 
perance, and added practice to precept. The 
Quakers first told the world that human slavery 
was wrong, and practised what they preached 
by freeing their own slaves and agitating con- 
stantly against our greatest national crime, and 
this a century befure a murmur was heard 
against slavery from any other quarter. 

The Quakers were immeasurably in advance 
of most other colonists in America in their 
treatment of the Indians. For three centuries 
the Anglo-American has dealt most wickedly 
with the native people. The Friend, in all that 
period, has preached and practised justice to 
the red man. His record is clear from the land- 
ing of William Penn to the crowning atrocity 
of Wounded Knee. 

THE smallest things become great when God 
requires them of us; they are small only in 
themselves; they are always great when they 
are done for God. It seems to me that 
a soul which sincerely desires to belong to God 
never looks to see whether a thing is small or 
great; it is enough for it to know that He for 
whose love it is done, is infinitely great, and 
that it is his due to have all creation solely de- 
voted to his glory, which can only be by fulfil- 
ling his will. The crosses which we make for 
ourselves by a restless anxiety about the future, 
are not crosses which come from God. We 
tempt Him by our false wisdom, wishing to 
forestall his arrangements, and struggling to 
supplement his providence by our own provi- 
dence. The fruit of our own wisdom is always 
bitter.— Fenelon. 


—The East Indian sailors (Lascars), subsist 
principally on rice, dried fish and a sort of pulse. 
When in harbor or exposed to cold weather 
they sometimes receive a pig from the officers. 
As they are Mohammedans, to whom their pro- 
phet has prescribed the use of swine flesh, they 
get rid of this difficulty by the following pro- 


cess. When the animal is slaughtered, it is at 
once tied by the legs to a strong rope and thrown 
overboard. After it has trailed through the 
water for an hour or more, a lascar goes to the 
line and proceeds to haul it in, saying as he 
does so, “Go away, pig; come hither, fish.” 
After this formula, this “ fish ” is supposed to be 
clean enough for all practical purposes, and is 
soon cut up and converted into a stew.—Late 
Paper. 


THE FRIEND. 


MY LIFE, MY LIGHT, MY WAY. 
BY FRANCIS QUARLES. 


Why dost thou hide thy lovely face? O, why 
Does that eclipsing hand so long deny 
The sunshine of thy soul-enlivening eye ? 


Without that Light, what light remains in me? 
Thou art my Life, my Way, my Light. In thee 
I live, I move, and by thy beans I see. 


Thon art my Life. If thou but turn away, 
My life’s a thousand deaths. Thou art my Way ; 
Without thee, Lord, I travel not, but stray. 


My Light thou art. Without thy glorious sight, 
Mine eyes are darkened with perpetual night. 
My God, thou art my Way, my Life, my Light. 


Thou art my Way ; I wander if thou fly. 
Thon art my Light; if hid, how blind am I. 
Thou art my Life; if thou withdraw, I die. 


Mine eyes are blind and dark, I cannot see. 
To whom or whither should my darkness flee 
But to the Light, and who’s that Light but thee? 


My path is lost, my wandering steps do stray, 
I cannot safely go, nor safely stray ; 
Whom should I] seek but thee, my Path, my Way? 


If I have lost my path, great Shepherd, say, 
Shall I still wander in a doubtfal way ? 
Lord, shall a lamb of Israel’s sheepfold stray ? 


Thou art the Pilgrim’s Path, the blind man’s eye, 
The dead man’s Life; on thee my hopes rely; 
If thou remove, I err, I grope, I die. 


Disclose thy sunbeams, close thy wings and stay ; 
See, see, how I am blind and dead and stray ; 
O, thou art my Light, my Life, my Way. 
For ** THE FRIEND,” 
AT EVENING. 
Darling, ere the night is here, 
Let us build a bridge of praise ; 
Let us fill our life with cheer, 
Nights are radiant as the days. 
When the light of evening fails, 
Faith shall arch the coming night ; 
Keep the watch and set the sails 
Toward the far-off harbor light. 
Darling, ere an endle-s morning breaks 
Let us build a bridge of trust ; 
When that morning’s dawn awakes 
Grace and goodness leave the dust. 
Though our sky be overcast 
Out behind the sunset’s bars 
When the storms and clouds are past 
Steadfast shine the eternal stars. 
Darling, ere the stars be dim 
And cur barque have crossed the bay, 
Let us give our lives to Him 
Who commands the night and day. 
Let us build a bridge of prayer 
That the morrow’s sun be bright ; 
That the coming day be fair, 
And our evening glad with light. 
G. G. M. 


A sTEADFAsT CHristIANn.—A_ missionary of 
the Scotch United Presbyterian Church roports 
a letter received from Liao Yang. The letter 
speaks of the man by the name of Tang, of 
whom it says: “ He was seized by a band of 
Kirin soldiers, stripped naked, and bound hands 
and feet. A sword was then held tc his throat 
and he was asked, ‘Are you a believer in Jesus ?” 
‘ Yes,’ said he boldly, ‘I am aChristian.’ They 
then went to their officer and asked what they 
should do with the fellow. But the officer ‘ de- 
clared he would not interfere.’ They therefore 
released him and let him go. Next Sabbath, 
when he came in to worship, I asked him how 
it was that he, having so short an experience 
of the Christian life, could speak out so boldly 
in the presence of death, and he answered that 
he had just been reading of how Peter three 
times denied his Master, and that he afterwards 
went out and wept bitterly ; ‘and how,’ said he, 
‘could I deny my Lord?” 


Escaping from Bedawin Pursuers, 

As we moved from the ruins, some of the 
Bedawin went before us and some of them fol- 
lowed us, but they always kept at a respectful 
distance. They did not attack us, for they pre 
fer plundering to fighting, but they kept in a 
position from which they could have cut off 
stragglers, or caught a runaway horse or mule, 
had there been any such. 

Passing into the long plain which stretches 
from Palmyra to near Karyetein, we kept to 
the right about a mile from the mountain range 
on the north. The Bedawin marched parallel 
with us along the foot of the mountain. In 
an hour and a half we reached the open mouths 
of a subterranean water-course. The openings 
were about eighty feet apart, and the water was 
eighteen feet from the surface of the ground, 
The stones round the sides of the openings 
were much polished and grooved by the friction 
of ropes drawing up water. This was the water 
of the Abu el-Fawaris fountain, which was the 
chief supply of Tadmor. 

We pitched our camp by the water, at a 
point due west from the Castle of Palmyra. 
The place seemed to have been much used as a 
camping-ground. The plain around us was 
green with the e/ kali and another shrub like a 
dwarf tamarisk. Flocks of pigeons and vultures 
swarmed about us, to get at the water, and the 
Bedawin encamped at the foot of the mountain, 
right opposite, and watched for an opportunity 
to attack us. 

It was not, however, without a sense of dan- 
ger that we lay down for the night in full view 
of a band of well-armed, hardy spearman, who 
had vowed to murder us, and who had a will 
to carry out their vow. Our guard was suffi- 
ciently strong and well-armed to keep the ene- 
my at a distance, but they were only Turks, 
and the Bedawins, on their nimble mares, might 
dash into our camp during the night, and over- 
whelm us in the confusion and darkness, and it 
was not pleasant to fancy a spear penetrating 
one’s tent. I went round our sentinels several 
times, and they continued to swear and brag, 
and keep guard, as long as we watched them. 
But no sooner had we lain down to sleep, than 
they stacked their arms, rolled themselves up 
in their great-coats, and lay down to sleep like- 
wise. 

A little after midnight my servant awoke me, 
and told me that our soldiers were all “ snoring 
at the stars.” I walked through, among them, 
and over them, and found them loudly asleep. 
I thought of the sleeping hosts of King Saul 
that had gone out to seize David, and I won- 
dered if we could repeat David’s trick on Saul, 

In a few minutes my servant had the soldier’s 
rifles carried to beside my bed, and not a soldier 
had stirred. He then mounted guard himself, 
but as sleep, under the circumstances, was im- 
possible, we roused our camp before dawn for 
the return journey. Then woke up the most 
indescribable babel. 

The soldiers rushed about in search of their 
arms, frantic with rage, shame, fear. The cow- 
ardly Bedawins had stolen their rifles while 
they slept, and would now fall upon them un- 
armed, 

The officers screamed at the men, and the 
men roared at the officers, and the choicest epi- 
thets in Arabic, Turkish, Kurdish and Arme- 
nian were hurled about with much waste of 
nervous energy. 

When the noise had reached the climax, I 
called over Brandy Bob, and quietly asked him 
what was all the shouting about. 
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“Oh, sir,” he replied, “I took my eyes off my 
men for an instant, and they have lost their 
rifles !” 

“ Nonsense!” I said. “ You bragged how you 
would guard us, and then you all went and fell 
asleep. ‘There are your weapons. My servant 
brought them here to prevent the Bedawin from 
getting them, and then mounted guard for you.” 

We struck our tents in silence and in haste, 
while it was yet dark, and marched to ’Ain el- 
Wuw’ul, and on the following day continued our 
homeward journey as far as Karyetein. 

But what of the Bedawin who had encamped 
over against us? We had given them the slip, 
and got among the hills at the other side of the 
plain, before they were aware of our departure, 
and as they never suspected that we had dis- 
covered the ’Ain el-Wul’ul water, they pursued 
us, as they supposed, down the beaten track of 
ordinary tourists. All day long they spurred 
their animals in pursuit and strained their eyes 
to catch a glimpse of us on the horizon before 
them. At last the gazelle-traps and gardens of 
Karyetein rose before them, and they felt that 
their prey had escaped.— Wright's Palmyra and 
Zenobia. 


Scripture Illustrations. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM. 

“ REFUGE FROM THE AVENGER OF BLoop.” 
—The word “ goel,” translated “avenger,” isone 
of which etymologists have failed to trace the 
origin, and, no doubt, is derived from a very 
ancient source. It points to a time when society 
was not yet organized, and when crime could 
only be repressed by force employed by the in- 
jured person or his kindred. When society is 
in its infancy, this exercise of private vengeance 
is unavoidable. The first step towards national 
organization is restricting the right of punish- 
ment to regularly constituted tribunals—that 
is, to a central government strong enough to 
enforce law. Israel in Egypt had scarcely 
reached this stage, nor have the Arab tribes 
to-day. In their unwritten code, it is not only the 
right, but the duty, of the nearest kinsman to 
avenge the shedding of blood. But here steps 
in the danger of revenge. According to Ori- 
ental notions, the avenger is entitled to slay the 
offender, wherever he may find him, without 
notice, openly or by craft. It is carried further. 
Under the Eastern idea of the responsibility of 
a whole family or clan for the act of any of its 
members the Arab avenger hesitates not to slay 
the kinsman of the murderer. Hence have 
arisen those blood-feuds which are the curse of 
Arabia, and which, in Europe, still linger in 
the vendetta of Corsica and Sicily. Moses could 
not at once suppress the idea of the avenger’s 
duty; but the establishment of the cities of 
refuge was the first step to distinguish between 
homicide and murder, and to insure that pun- 
ishment should not be inflicted without previous 
investigation. The medieval church recognized 
the same necessity in a similar state of society, 
and granted what is known as the right of 
“sanctuary” to many of the most sacred shrines 
in every country in Europe. Practically, the 
right of sanctuary was claimed for any accused 
person who succeeded in reaching the altar of 
achureh. Canterbury and Durham were two 
of the most celebrated sanctuaries in England, 
as containing the shrines of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
and St. Cuthbert. On the chief door of Durham 
Cathedral still remains the great bronze knocker, 
which, if any fugitive should touch, he was en- 
titled to protection and maintenance for thirty- 
seven days, until his case could be investigated. 


THE FRIEND. 


A New Year Question. 

Real religion is not merely intellectual and 
emotional, but practical. There is something 
to be done, not merely discussed and professed. 
At market, men are not content with consider- 
ing what they hear and see, but what business 
they shall do. Merely to listen, talk and pur- 
pose, day by day, is loss and may lead to ruin. 
Christ is brought before us with special em- 
phasis at the beginning of a new year, and we 
are called upon to decide what to do with Him. 
Something we must do—either accept or reject 
Him; which shall it be? 

When Jesus was brought before Pilate charg- 
ed with treason, the judge, convinced of the 
prisoner’s innocence, offered to set him free; 
but the priests and people demanded Barabbas. 
The procurator replied: “ What, then, shall I 
do with Jesus?” They shouted, “Crucify him!” 
Pilate ought not to have hesitated, but at once 
discharge and protect Him. But the Jews would 
represent to Cesar that Pilate could not be a 
loyal friend if he suffered Czsar’s rival to es- 
cape punishment. Pilate was ambitious, and 
preferred his hope of court favor and promotion 
to justice and conscience. 

What, then, should he do with Jesus? If not 
acquit—condemn and punish. But this would 
be so flagrantly contrary to truth that he could 
not, especially after his wife’s impressive dream, 
frame his lips to pronounce a sentence so out- 
rageous. What, then, should he do? Compro- 
mise! “TI will chastise Him and release Him.” 
Chastise—and so satisfy the cruel enmity of the 
Jews and prevent any suspicion of unfriendli- 
ness to Cresar and avoid the crime of murder. 
This ended, as most compromises do. To halt 
in battle often preludes retreat. Refusing to do 
right is the beginniuvg to do wrong. Scourging 
leads to crucifying. I seem to see Pilate in the 
regions of the lost, wandering about, scorned 
and shunned by others of the damned, mutter- 
ing to himself his own question—* What shall 
I do with Jesus ?” 

At the new year Jesus is again brought before 
every reader of this paper, and the question is, 
“What shall I do with Him?’ Not what do I 
think of Him, what shall I say of Him, but 
what shall be my conduct toward Him? Not 
what assent shall I give to his doctrines, or what 
shall be my profession as to his Church, but 
what response of heart and life shall I make to 
himself? He comes to me as Saviour of men. 
This I believe. Shall I act on the belief? Yes! 
I confess my sins to Him, I entreat his forgive- 
ness, I trust in his salvation. He comes as my 
teacher and example. I will become his disci- 
ple, I will walk in his steps. He comes as my 
king! I acknowledge his claims, obey his laws, 
uphold and extend his kingdom. This is my 
reply to the question. 

But some hesitate. There is some Czesar in 
the way. If I become a true Christian and 
avow it, I may offend some rich relative, some 
influential employer, some dear friend. I shall 
have to break off some wicked companionship, 
to renounce some pleasant sin, to crucify the 
flesh, to come out from the world of ungodliness 
and folly, to yield my own wishes and pleasures 
to the will of Christ, and to make his service my 
chief aim and delight. I am not prepared to 
make such effort and sacrifice. What, then, 
shall I do with Jesus? 

If not accept, reject Him. This many do. 
They openly deny his claims. They say, “ We 
will not have this man to reign over us.” 
Others say it in effect though not in words. 
They put Christ to death by acting as if there 
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was no Christ. If it were told them that Christ 
was a fable and not a fact it would make no dif- 
ference in their character and conduct. They 
put Him to death by ignoring his life and au- 
thority ; and yet He comes to life. Pilate soon 
heard of his resurrection—living still! And so 
to those who try to live without Him and practi- 
cally condemn Him to die, the thought of Him 
comes sometimes in the bustle of the day or the 
visions of the night, they see his name on the 
placards of the streets or the notices of the pa- 
pers, and in every letter or business paper, as 
they write the date a. p. And as they approach 
the great unknown, though names and faces 
and forms of this world’s great ones fade from 
view, they will see the King they crucified seated 
on the throne before whieh they must stand in 
judgment. 

This is too terrible to realize. No, I cannot 
crucify Him. What, then, must I do with 
Him? Compromise. I will scourge and re- 
lease Him. Scourge Him by persevering in 
evil habits, gratifying my own carnal and self- 
ish propensities, not confessing Him so as to risk 
any worldly loss, not “crucifying the flesh.” 
But I will release Him, by confessing “ I believe 
in Jesus Christ who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate ;” by singing “ Crown Him Lord of all ;” 
by attending some church and contributing a 
trifle to religious objects, and promising that at 
some future time I will become one of his dis- 
ciples. So have I seen the driver of a carriage 
take off his hat to a crucifix on the roadside, 
and give his horse an extra blow, driving on 
more quickly than before. 

Such compromisers think they are doing noth- 
ing against Christ. A child fell into a shallow 
pond. A young man passing by saw the dan- 
ger, and how easily he might save the child ; 
but—he might soil his boots, or damp his feet 
and take cold, or be a few minutes behind time ; 
so he walked on, resolving to send the first po- 
liceman. The child was drowned. The young 
man pled that he did nothing! Because he did 
nothing to save he was guilty of manslaughter. 
Another was attracted by a group of people in 
earnest converse. He heard them maligning a 
dear and honored friend ; but he said nothing; 
and when he passed away they remarked, “ That 
man is an acquaintance of his—his silence means 
assent.” 

So Christ is maligned, and many souls are 
injured and in peril by ungodliness, and the 
question for us is, “ What shall we do with 
Jesus?” If we pass by and think we do noth- 
ing, do we not practically take part with his 
enemies? Are we not responsible for the scourg- 
ing against which we do not protest, and for 
the perishing of those to save whom we put 
forth no effort ? 

If we resolve that after a year, or a month, 
or even a day we will crown Christ, does not 
this imply that meanwhile we reject Him? 
Christ does not ask our allegiance a week hence, 
but now. Christ or the world must occupy and 
rule our hearts each day. To say we will crown 
Him next week is practically to say we will 
obey self, the world, the devil meanwhile. It 
is thus we reply for thisday? Possibly we have 
often thus tried to quiet conscience by a deferred 
allegiance, which means an immediate rejection 
meanwhiie. Suppose I die meanwhile, still de- 
ferring and therefore still rejecting? What 
shall I do with Jesus, meeting Him face to face? 
How at the judgment? Will my retribution in 
the dark future resemble Pilate’s, whose knowl- 
edge was far less, still repeating the question, 
“ What shall I do with Jesus?” 
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Let us ask Him the question: “ Lord what 
wouldst thou have me to do?” He replies: 
“Accept me as Saviour! Obey me as King!” 
If we have done this already we will do it again, 
we will do it forever. If never before we will 
do it this new year, we will do it now! We 
accept thee as our Saviour! We trust in thee 
as our Sacrifice, our Intercessor, our great High 
Priest. We hail thee our King. We will obey 
thy laws, imitate thine example, confess thy 
name, extend thy kingdom, prepare for thy 
coming—let this be our response to this New 
Year question—* What shall I do with Jesus?” 
—Newman Hall in The Independent. 
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Yor “THE FRIEND.” 
Letter from John Crook to Isaac Penington. 


Dear Friend :—My dear and tender love 
salutes thee, in that love from whence I had my 
being and from whence sprang all my Father's 
children, who are born from above, heirs of an 
everlasting inheritance. Oh! how sweet and 
pleasant are the pastures which my Father caus- 
eth all his sheep to feed in ; there is a variety of 
plenty in his pastures: milk for babes and strong 
meat for them of riper age, and wine to refresh 
those that are ready to faint, even the wine of 
the kingdom, that makes glad the heart when 
it is ready to faint, by reason of the infirmities. 
Sure I am, none can be so weary but He takes 
care of them, nor none so nigh fainting, but He 
yuts his arm under their heads; nor none can 
Ee so beset with enemies on every side, but He 
will arise and scatter ; nor none so heavy laden 
and big with young, but He takes notice of 
them, and will not leave them behind unto 
the merciless wolf, because they are his own, 
and his life is the price of their redemption, and 
his blood of their ransom; and if they be so 
young that they cannot go, He carries them in 
his arms; and when they can feel nothing stir- 
ring after Him, his bowels yearn after them ; so 
tender is this good Shepherd after his flock. 

I can tell, for I was as one that once went 
astray and wandered upon the barren moun- 
tains, and when I had wearied myself with 
wandering, I went into the wilderness, and 
there I was torn as with briars and pricked as 
with thorns, sometimes thinking this was the 
way, and sometimes concluding that was the 
way, and by and by concluding all was out of 
the way; and then bitter mourning came upon 
me, and weeping for the interpreter ; for when 
I sought to know what was the matter and 
where I was, it was too hard for me. Then I 
thought I would venture on some way where it 
was most likely to find a lost God, and I would 
pray with them that prayed, and fast with them 
that fasted, and mourn with them that mourned, 
if by any means I might come to rest ; but found 
it not, until I came to see the candle lighted in 
my own house, and my heart swept from those 
thoughts and imaginations and willings and 
runnings, and to die unto them all, not heeding 
them, but watching against them lest I should 
let my mind go astray after them. And here I 
dwelt for a time as in a desolate land unin- 
habited, where I sat alone as a sparrow upon 
the house-top, and was hunted up and down 
like a partridge upon the mountains, and could 

rest nowhere, but some lust or thought or other 
followed me at the heels and disquieted me night 
and day, until I came to know Him in whom 
was rest, and no occasion of stumbling, in whom 
the devil hath no part; once, he became unto me 
as a hiding place from the storms and from the 
tempests. Then came my eyes to see my Sav- 
iour, and my sorrow fled away, and He became 


unto me all in all—my wisdom, my righteous- 
ness and my sanctification, in whom I was and 
am complete, to the praise of the riches of his 
grace and goodness that endures forever. There- 
fore be not discouraged, O thou, tossed as with 
tempests, nor dismayed in thyself, because thou 
seest such mighty hosts of enemies rising up 
against thee and besetting thee on every side ; 
fur none was so beset and tried and tempted, as 
the true Seed was, who was a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. But be thou still in 
thy mind, and let the billows pass over, and 
wave upon wave, and fret not thyself because of 
them, neither be cast down, as if it should never 
be otherwise with thee ; sorrow comes at night, 
but joy in the morning; 









































mourning shall be over, and the accuser will God 
cast out forever. 
and not comforted, aud tempted, and tried for 
this end, that I might know how to speak a 
word in due season unto those who are tempted 
and afflicted, as I once was; as it was said unto 
me in that day when sorrow lay heavy upon 
me. 
give heed unto the reasonings and disputings 
of thy own heart, nor the fears that rise there- 
from, but be strong in the faith, believing in 
the Light which lets thee see them, and his 
grace thou wilt know to be sufficient for thee, 
and his strength to be made perfect in thy 
weakness. And so thou rather wilt glory in thy 
infirmities, that his power may rest upon thee, 
than in thy earnest desires to be rid of them, 
for by these things thou wilt come to live in the 
life of God and glory in tribulation when thou 
hast learned in all conditions to be contented ; 
and through trials and deep exercises is the way 
to learn this lesson. 


written, being somewhat sensible of thy condi- 
tion, and the many snares thou art daily liable 
unto; therefore watch that thou fall not into 
temptation, and my God and Father keep thee 
in the arms of eternal love over all, unto the 
end, unto his praise. 


great enemy of superstition is faith in a God of 
order, whose will is disclosed to us in the laws 
which govern the world of time and space. 









and the days of thy 


oe? 


For therefore was I afilicted 


Therefore be not disconsolated, neither 


These things in dear love to thee I have 


Amen. 
Joun Crook. 
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SAFEGUARD AGAINST SUPERSTITION.—The 


When a man loses his hold on that great 


truth he becomes liable to believe in “the evil 
chance,” and to avoid acts which may provoke 


it. Some of these beliefs and acts linger on even 


among people who do believe, and they tend to 


weaken and confuse the mind. They also are 
insidious in their character. Give room to one 
in your mind, and twenty more will seek ad- 
mittance, all with the same plea, that “it is 
best to be on the safe side.” There is no “safe 
side” but that of resistance and defiance. Do 
the “unlucky” thing persistently and of set pur- 
pose. Seek the unlucky way or time of doing 
a thing, in preference to every other. Thus you 
keep on the safe ground of faith in the God of 
law and order, and avoid what may infect you 
with mental distortion and distraction of the 
will. Take the other course, and you may help 
society down to the Neapolitan level. In Naples 
people rush into shops and up alleys at the ap- 
proach of a person supposed to have the evil 
eye, to“ bite with his eye,” as though a mad dog 
were at large on the streets. Defy the evil eye. 


—S. 8. Times. 





Gop loves you the more the less He spares you. 
— Fenelon. 














































quest of a Friend in Virginia. 
policy ef any community is regulated by the 
prevailing feeling of its members. 
fore, no surprise that persons of a tender con- 
science who see the government of which they 
are subjects, administered in a manner that 
conflicts with their sense of right, should be 
brought into trouble of mind at times to decide 
just what is their individual duty, and how far 
they make themselves responsible for acts of 
which they do not approve. We have no doubt 
that government is a divinely instituted order, 
without which civilization could not exist; and 
we cannot censure those who take part in its 
administration or in voting for its officials, if 
done with a sincere desire to perform their duty; 
neither can we find fault with those who, like 
our correspondent, think they are required to 
abstain from such action. 
Apostle seems to us applicable, “ Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.—Ep.] 


Consistency is Called a Jewel. 
[We publish the following article at the re 
The general 


It is, there. 


The advice of the 


A concern has rested upon me for quite a 


number of years as to the importance of bear- 
ing a clear and consistent testimony against all 
carnal war and warlike measures. Friends (i. 
e., members of the religious Society of Friends), 
are called a people of peace or non-combatants 
in reference to carnal war, and from their vari- 
ous publications and writings on that subject, 
and also practices, one would judge they were 
sincere and entirely clear from any reproach in 
that particular. From observation and my own 
convincement, I cannot feel satisfied that their 
example and practice and voice do not, in a 
measure, make them responsible as parties in 
advocating war and war measures, inasmuch as 
the principals are responsible for the acts of 
their agents, whom they employ. 
Friends voting for representatives for Congress 
and other civil government officers who have 
been invested with power to declare war at any 
time and for any purpose they may see fit, and 
provide for the same, without consent or con- 
sultation with their employers. 


I allude to 


I was deeply exercised over the first legal 


vote I cast, which I did under protest of my 
own wishes, merely to gratify the wishes of my 
dear father, to my disturbed peace, «nee; but 
never again, under any circumstances whatever 
have I voted, though I have been frequently 
urged, and I have been occupied in a business 
house where the various elections are frequently 
held for both city, State and National Govern- 


ment officers. See to it, dear friend, that you 


give no offence, and avoid even the appearance 
of evil. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Wasps.—It happens that my house is a favor- 
ite nesting-place for solitary wasps. Some years 
ago I noticed small cells made of gray mud 
placed in some of the angles of the brickwork, 
close to our drawing-room window, and seeing 
that some were like little pockets half open and 
others closed up, I was led to watch and see 
what was going on. 

A slender kind of wasp, a species of Odynerus, 
marked with black and yellow stripes, came, 
with materials in her mouth, and began work- 
ing on some of these mud-cells against the wall. 
She kept on, hard at work, all day, at her ma- 
sonry. 

At last I thought I would open one of the 
finished cells and see what was inside. So, with 
a fine penknife, I broke away part of the cell- 
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wall, and there I found a number of grayish- 


green caterpillars, half killed and unable to 


move. Down at the bottom of the cel! was the 
wasp's egg, and the instinct of the mother insect 
Jeads her to obtain these caterpillars, and ‘in 
order that they may be in fit condition for the 


rub when it hatches out of the egg, she gives 
each of the caterpillars a bite which paralyzes 


it, but does not affect any vital part, so it lives 
on in a helpless condition, and the wasp grub 
eats its way through the caterpillar till it is full 
grown, then it turns to a chrysalis, and, after a 
time, it becomes a black and yellow wasp. 


It is curious how tame insects will become if 


treated kindly. I used to know these little 
wasps quite well, and if they came into the 
rooms and I found them on the window-panes, 
they were quite accustomed to be placed out- 
side, that they might go on with their nests. A 
nephew of mive who holds a position in some 
sugar works at Cossipore, in India, tells me, in 
one of his letters that the air in the factory is 
so filled with wasps and hornets, attracted there 
by the scent of the sugar, that they constantly 
strike against his face as he walked about. The 
work-people and clerks take all kinds of pre- 
cautions against them, wearing leather leggings 
over their trousers, and beating them off con- 
tinually. They get frightfully stung and tor- 
mented all day long, whilst my nephew, who is 
fond of all living things, takes no precautions 
at all, has never injured the insects, and never 
once had a sting from them. This shows that 
insects can discriminate between friends and 
enemies. 

In my nephew’s own house, some wasps came 
in and formed a nest in his dining-room, on a 
small bracket, within a foot or two of his usual 
seat at dinner, and they, too, were perfectly 
friendly, and would settle on his face and hands, 
and never think of stinging their friend. 

I once remember, in a country village, seeing 
aman hard at work thrashing corn in a barn, 
and quite near to him there was an immense 
hornet’s nest hanging from a beam. We asked 
if he was not afraid of them, but he smiled 
and said, “Oh, they know me well enough. 
One of ’em fell inside my shirt t’ other day, but 
he was very ceevil, and never stung me, for I 
never interferes wi’ them, so they don’t inter- 
fere wi’ me.” — Brightwen. 


Gold Mining under Difficulties. —Perhaps one 
of the richest gold-fields still unexplored is that 
on the borders of British Columbia and Alaska, 
reaching far within the arctic circle and run- 
ning parallel to the great river Yukon. It ap- 
pears to cover a distance of nine hundred miles 
long, by some seventy-five to one hundred miles 
wide. The auriferous rock and gravels are only 
some twenty or thirty feet below the surface 
moreover, but then what a surface! The whole 
is frozen hard, and a fire burning all day, says 
the Scientific American, only served to melt one 
foot or so in depth. In some places over seventy 
feet were sunk this ways, and there were no 
signs of the frost relenting. In other parts only 
ninety days in the year are available for work. 
Here the ground is only frozen a few feet, and 
hydraulic power is used to wash away the gravel. 
Often two years are spent before paying work 
begins. But then comes the reward at 4s. to 6s. 
the pan. Of course, in the frozen ground, the 
washing has to be done with hot water. No 
wonder that, besides the numbers who have 
given up before reaching the region itself, many 
more have left in disgust after a shorter or lon- 
ger experience of the hardships on the spot. 





Wayside Terminals. 


Not birth and death only are life’s terminals, 
not heaven alone is its goal. The duty of the 
moment is the real goal to run for. Every 
right interest is a terminal of the highway. 
Said one who was starting on a trip to a sum- 
mer resort, “I wish we could just be there in a 
minute, without taking all day to go.” “I should 
not want to get there so soon as that,” was the 
response ; “ for then we should see no towns, no 
cities, no streams, no sloping hills by the way. 
I should not want to ride the electric spark, 
and feel ‘space mocked and time outrun.’ ” 

Sometimes the best thing about a journey is 
not the end whither our moving is directed, 
but the journeying itself. The end of the 
route may be one thing, the end for the mind 
and the spirit another. It is by the wayside 
that we catch those glimpses of nature and of 
human nature that live longest. Sometimes it 
is a morning shadow; sometimes it is the poise 
of a bough, the pattern of a leaf, the solo of a 
rivulet ; sometimes it is a bit of human nature 
—a denizen of the city palace, or an angel of 
the hovel ; sometimes it is the incisive question- 
ing of a little child, sometimes the hard, dull 
reply. A long and rugged mountain road to 
a certain summer resort passes, now and then, 
through a patch of cleared land, where corn 
and barley struggle to give scant subsistence to 
a lone family. On the approach of the stages 
little children dart out with products of the soil 
in their hands, and stand in simple silence by 
the wayside for the tourists to buy. 

On a certain summer day, two little girls, 
one of three or four, the other of five or six, 
with hair unkempt and feet unshod, ran out 
from a small white house and stood in perfect 
silence, each with a little basket of apples, by 
the stage wheel. A passenger surveyed the 
children as they held aloft the apples and asked, 
“Which apples are the best?” Immediately 
the elder, with charming naivete, replied, “ They 
are both best!” A murmur of the heart’s ap- 
plause rose from the tourists at this unexpected, 
unpremeditated, deep-sighted bit of unaffected 
child generosity and honesty. Perhaps, in after 
years, some of those tourists may recall the 
lesson which they learned that day, after they 
have forgotten just what destination they had 
in view on that morning’s drive. And yet we 
talk of heaven as though there were no goals, 
no aims, no terminals of the highways of life, 
this side of it. Children in the primary de- 
partment, and within the home too, are often 
pressed to express their anxiety to reach that 
heavenly home. How much better it would be 
to lead them to know that there is a great here 
as well as a great hereafter! And how much 
better it were for us all to recognize that there 
is something by the wayside, something near 
by, something between birth and death, that 
makes it worth while to have been born, and 
worth while to die.—S. S. Times. 





Items. 


—It was asurprise to nearly everyone who knew 
him, when, shortly before his death, the late Pro- 
fessor Romanes, of Oxford, one of the two most 
distinguished defenders of the evolution theory in 
England, and perhaps the most thorough-going of 
all the scientific opponents of Christian faith, re- | 
turned to that faith which in his young manhood 
he had rejected. We get from an interesting article 
in The Congregationalist a glimpse into Professor 
Romanes’ inner history for the last five years be- 
fore his death; and one corner at least of the cur- ! 
tain was lifted, which shows us how he was strug- 
gling and how he was led out of the darkness and 


unrest of unbelief. He had conceived an admira- 
tion for the scientific skill of J. T. Gulick, the son 
of a Sandwich Island missionary, and author of 
important investigations on the mollusca of the 
Hawaiian Islands. On Christmas day of 1890, 
Vrofessor Romanes wrote to Gulick, who was then 
a missionary of the American Board in Japan, say- 
ing that for a long time he had been meditating 
about the possibility of asking a question which 
he feared might seem impertinent, but on this 
Christmas day he could not avoid doing it; that 
the question was not asked from curiosity, but for 
his own benefit. It was: 

“* How is it that you have retained your Christian 
belief in the midst of your scientific researches ? 
Looking at your life I feel that you have done so 
conscientiously, and looking at your logic I know 
that you have not done so without due considera- 
tion.” He confessed that his life had years ago 
been “ shattered ” by what he would call “ the over- 
bearing shocks of rationalism,” and therefore he 
wished to know how J. T. Gulick viewed the mat- 
ter. The correspondence indicates that Professor 
Romanes’s change of view was not a sudden one, 
but the result of much thought.— The Independent. 


—The question of ecclesiastical ritual has come 
up anew in England in the form of a protest by 
the newly appointed Bishop of Winchester, Randall 
Davidson, to a certain Father Dolling, one of the 
most successful priests in his diocese, and also 
famous for his liturgical advances. Father Dolling 
built an altar for the express purpose of offering 
masses for the dead. It had a design upon one 
panel of a priest celebrating a requiem mass in 
black vestments, and on another of a fancy de- 
lineation of angels bearing upward a departed 
soul. The fact has aroused considerable discus- 
sion, the bishop claiming that this teaching is con- 
trary to some of the distinctive principles of the 
Church of England, and that his usages in the 
communion service are unreconcilable with the 
specific directions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Father Dolling tendered his resignation imme- 
diately, refusing controversy, and equally refusing 
to make any change in his services. There appears 
to be a very general indorsement of the bishops 
action, The Guardian remarking that Dolling seems 
to think that “tall the give must be on the side of 
the bishop and all the take on his own.” 


—A Presbyterian church in Middletown, Ia., re- 
cently determined to build. They were firmly re- 
solved that there should be no debt upon the 
building ; and the people agreed to have the pro- 
posed estimated cost apportioned to the individual 
members of the church, according to the amount 
of their property as shown by the assessor’s book. 
This was done, and each member paid his propor- 
tion cordially and promptly, with the result that 
when the building was dedicated there was not a 
cent of debt upon it. 
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We have received a communication from our 
friend George Briggs of New Sharon, Iowa, 
criticising the objection made in THE FRIEND 
some weeks ago to adopting the name of 
“ Friends’ Church,” in place of the “ Society of 
Friends,” by which heretofore we have been 
generally known in the world. It is just to 
state that our correspondent expresses his al- 
legiance to the doctrine that the Holy Spirit 
enlightens every man and will bring salvation 
to those who comply with its requirements of 
repentance and faith. But he states that there 
are places where Friends are not known; and 
where their representatives will find a greater 
openness as coming from a body claiming the 
name of a “ church,” than they would as coming 
merely from a“ Society,” which would not nec- 
essarily have any connection with the visible 


| church on earth. 
While we recognize that there is some force 
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in this objection, it does not seem to us of suffi- 
cient weight to set aside a name which has 
designated our body for two hundred and fifty 
years. We do not suppose it would prove a 
very difficult matter to explain to such illy-in- 
formed people the real status of the Society of 
Friends, and that it has the same right toa 
distinct organization as the Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians or any other body 
of professing Christians. 

Another suggestion in the article is, that the 
promises in the Bible are made to the “Church,” 
and not to “Society.” We do not see much force 
in this. Friends have ever believed that the 
Church of God includes in its limits all those 
who have been born again, of the incorruptible 
Seed and Word of God, wherever situated and 
of whatever profession they may be. The word 
is also applied to separate congregations of 
Christians, as where John in the Book of Rev- 
elations speaks of the churches of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Thyatira, etc. We do not believe it 
would have made any difference in the sense, 
if the translators of the Bible had spoken of 
the “ Society of believers” at Ephesus, instead 
of the “ Church.” 


About a year ago the Editor received a 
letter from a Friend in a distant Yearly Meet- 
ing, in which, after expressing the belief that 
some who desire to be active workers “ fail to 
comprehend the true Quaker ideal of the min- 
istry,” he says, “I have often wondered why it 
was, that holding so clear a view of the minis- 
try of spiritual gifts as Philadelphia does, that 
her ministers did not do more in the way of 
general labor. Yet I never got an idea that by 
any human arrangement it would be any better 
if it were changed to more activity. The true 
principle is to get the individual possessors of 
the gift to be more watchful to the openings for 
service, or more faithful and prompt in its per- 
formance. 

To submit the will and spirit to that spiritual 
and inward discipline and watchfulness, and so 
live as to be worthy of spiritual openings, and 
actually receive them as authority for Christian 
labor, is a very close work, and a cross-bearing 
not congenial to the average worldly spirit. 

It is in this age as when the lapse from spir- 
ituality came to the primitive church—it is 
easier to conform the standard to suit our con- 
ditions, than conform ourselves to suit the higher 
standard. To my mind this modern activity 
in lieu of spiritual openings is primarily an 
effort to satisfy an intellectual enthusiasm for 
the ideal of the Gospel, without the spiritual 
submission to the inward measure of the Spirit, 
in which all truly ordered ministry has its root 
aud spring.” 


eee ee 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—Secretary Olney has received a 
letter from the Venezuelan Commission requesting 
that he ask both Great Britain and Venezuela for any 
assistance which they may be willing to give it in the 
shape of documentary evidence, maps or unpublished 
archives tending to throw light upon the disputed 
boundary line. Both countries are also invited to be 
represented before the Commission by an attorney, not 
as parties to a case being heard before a judicial trib- 
unal, but as friends of the Court willing to throw light 
upon a question which it has under consideration. 

The Treasury net gold reserve at the close of busi- 
ness on the 20th instant stood at $53,402,160. 

The total value of the exports of merchandise from 
the United States in 1895 was $824,896,522, as com- 
pared with $825,102,246 in 1894. During last year 
the excess of exports over impurts was $23,269,884, 
and in 1894 the excess was $148,789,307. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that 
during the twelve months ended Twelfth Month 3ist, 
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1895, the arrivals of immigrants in the United States 
numbered 324,542, and during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year 248,983. 

Nevada’s gold yield in 1895 was $1,220,000. 

The recent census of Boston gives that city a p»pu- 
lation of 496,920. 

A well-paying gold mine has been in full operation 
almost within the city limits of Duluth for the last 
few months, and the owners have taken out many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of metal. The news has 
caused considerable excitement in Duluth, and the 
surrounding hills will be gone over carefully by pros- 
pectors. 

Clara Barton and her assistants of the American 
National Red Cross Society sailed from New York on 
the 22nd inst., en route for Constantinople. Their in- 
tention is to distribute American donations among the 
suffering and starving Armenians. The Red Cross 
Society is entitled to right of way and protection. 

On the 15th instant, Ex-Governor Foraker was 
elected U.S. Senator by the Ohio Legislature to suc- 
ceed Calvin 8. Brice. 

The Brooklyn Bridge officials experimented re- 
cently with a telephone system connecting a moving 
train and the office of Train Dexpatcher Prince at the 
Brooklyn end of the structure. A conversation was 
carried on all the way over, and the train was stopped 
within fourteen seconds after a danger signal had been 
ordered hoisted by Prince. 

Newell North, said to have been the inventor of the 
gimlet point wood screw, which is in common use 
everywhere, died at the County Infirmary in Akron, 
Ohio, on the 15th instant. 

News reached Port Townsend on the 17th instant, 
that a vast avalanche of snow swept down from the 
mountain tops into Silver Bow Basin, near Juneau, 
Alaska, week before last, killing John T. Pearl and 
destroying a quartz mill and other property worth 
$40,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 537, which 
is 48 more than the previous week and 65 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the whole 
number, 274 were males and 263 females: 85 died of 
pneumonia ; 58 of consumption ; 57 of heart disease ; 
22 of diphtheria; 20 of convulsions ; 19 of bronchitis ; 
18 of old age; 16 of apoplexy; 14 of inflammation of 
the brain ; 12 of paralysis; 12 of inanition; 12 of croup; 
11 of cancer; 11 of nephritis, and 9 of uremia. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 96 a 98; 4’s, 1907, reg., 1083 
a 110; coupon 1093 a 111; 4’s, 1925, 116 a 117}; 8's, 
reg., 1113 a 112}; coupon, 112} a 113}; currency 6’s, 
100 a 109. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
8/,cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEp.—Spot bran ranged from $12.50 to $13.25 per 
ton for winter in bulk and spring in bulk. 

FLour.—Winter super, $235 a $2.50; do., extras, 

2.60 a $2.85 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.15 a $3.25 ; 
do., do., straight, $3.30 a $3.40; Western winter, clear, 
$3.15 a $3.35; do., do., straight, $3.35 a $3.50; do., 
do., patent, $3.50 a $3.70 ; spring, clear, $2.65 a $3.20; 
do., straight, $3.20 a $3.35 ; do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher; city mills, extra, $2.50 a 
$2.75; do., clear, $3.15 a $3.30; do., straight, $3.30 a 
$3.50 ; do,, patent, $3.60 a $3.85. Rye FLtour.—Choice 
Penn’a, $2.65 per bbl. BuckwHeEat FLovr.—$1.30 
a $1.50 per 100 pounds for new, as to quality. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 68} a 68$c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 33} a 38$c. 
No. 2 white oats, 24} a 244c. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 4} a 4}c.; 
medium, 4 a 4}¢.; common, 33 a 3}c. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.— Extra, 3}a 4c.; good, 3} a 34c.; 
medium, 2} a 3c; common 2 a 24c. Lambs, 3 a de. 

Hoas.—dj a Ge. for all Western. 

ForEIGN.—United Press despatches sent from Lon- 
don on the 18th instant, announce that Sir Augustus 
Hemming, the new Governor of British Guiana, will 
sail for Georgetown on Second Month 26th. Governor 
Hemming will be authorized to treat with Venezuela 
with respect to the boundary dispute, if Venezuela 
will negotiate with him. Overtures, there is good 
reason to believe, will be made through Brazil to the 
Venezuelan Government to bring Governor Hemming 
in direct communication with the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment. It is announced on good authority that Lord 
Salisbury will propose a joint commission to mark the 
Venezuelau frontier. If this commission fails to reach 
complete agreement, the contention will be submitted 
to a third power for settlement. 

Secretary Chamberlain has directed Governor Rob- 
inson, of the Cape Colony, in addition to guarding the 
interests of British subjects under arrest in the Trans- 
vaal, to give equal attention to the American and 


Belgian prisoners, in accordance with the requests of 
their respective governments. 

The English fiying squadron is commissioned for 
three years, and it is not intended that it shall be 
stationed long at any one point. ‘The squadron con- 
sists of the first-class battle-ships Aevenge and Ro 
Oak, the first-class cruisers Theseus and Gibraltar, the 
second-class crui-ers Charybdis and Hermione and six 
torpedo-hoat destroyers. The pennant of Rear Ad- 
miral Dale is carried on the Revenge. 

Charles Thomas Floquet, formerly President of the 
French Council of Ministers, Minister of the Interior 
and President of the Chamber of Deputies, died in 
Paris on the 18th instant. 

Norway is the best telephoned country in the world, 
in spite of the fact that 70 per cent. of its area is un- 
cultivatable, and another 24 per cent. is forest. It has 
one exchange for every 7,812 inhabitants, and one 
telephone to each 40 inhabitants—8} times the num- 
ber in this country. 

A German, Felix Moral, has secured the concession 
from the Shah of Persia to construct a roadway from 
Bagdad to Teheran, the concession to last for seventy- 
five years. Moral has the privilege of charging tolls 
and of erecting any kind of a transportation service, 
steam or electric. He has also the right to build a 
steam or electric road to the northern suburbs of the 
Persian capital. It is believed he will make a large 
fortune. 

A 634-karat diamond, the finest ever found in Af- 
rica, was discovered at Jaggersfontein, in the Trans- 
vaal, on Twelfth Month 26th. When cut it is expected 
it will be worth $1,500,000. 

A despatch of the l4th instant from Sydney, N. 8, 
W., says that the weather on that day was the hottest 
on record, and there had been many deaths from sun- 
stroke. 

The Cuban rebels have cut telegraph wires and torn 
up railway tracks, cutting off all communication be- 
tween Havana and the interior. Official communica- 
tion with the outlying provinces is by steamship. 

General Weyler is to succeed General Campos in 
the conduct of the war in Cuba. The Government 
will give him 20 battalions of infantry, 25 squadrons 
of cavalry and several mountain batteries. Fresh re- 
inforcements will be sent to Cuba. 

A despatch from St. Johns, N. F., of the 15th, says: 
“ Reports of severe destitution come from all parts of 
the coast. The Telegram, the Government organ, con- 
fesses that a thousand families are starving in this 
city, and urges that prompt measures be taken to save 
thousands who are perishing. The western shore 
frozen herring fishery is a total failure, owing to the 
absence of cold weather. Only a few American ves- 
sels have been loaded.” 


NOTICES. 


Westrown Boarptne ScHoon.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To reach 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

ZeEBEDEE Hatrnes, Sup’t. 


Rooms AND Boarp in Friend’s family, 3419 Ham- 
ilton St., West Philadelphia. 


Frienps’ Setect Scnoou.— The next term will 
commence on Third-day, Second Month 4th, 1896. 
For information in regard to vacancies apply at the 
School office, or address the Superintendent. 


J. Henry Barrer, Sup't. 
i40 N. Sixteenth St. 


Diep, on the eleventh of Twelfth Month, 1895, at 
his home, Ridgeview, near Muncy, Pa., J esst Hatnes. 
He was a deeply interested member of the religious 
Society of Friends, for many years filling the important 
positions of elder and overseer with dignity and sound 
judgment, besides being used in various other services 


in his meeting and neighborhood. His character was 
a rare blending of courtesy and gentleness with a firm 
maintenance of every conviction sealed upon his con- 
science by the Holy Spirit; his life a bright example 
of ali embracing Christian love. 

——, Twelfth Month 9th, 1895, at Livermore, Ia., 
Henry A. KNow_es, aged eighty-four years and ten 
months. Born in Rhode Island, he went with his 
parents to New York at the age of ten; and resided 
in Michigan from 1836 to 1855. A local paper says: 
“He was a Quaker and a consistent Christian, loved 
and respected by his many friends.” 





